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SPAIN. 
MADRID. 

By  Consul  Ely  E.  Palmer,  April   13. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  Spain  and  its  possessions 
is  in  the  Madrid  consular  district,  which  contains  2,801,438  inhabi- 
tants, according  to  the  most  recent  census.  The  city  of  Madrid,  with 
a  jDopulation  of  015,075,  is  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom. 

This  district  had  12,000  kilometers  (about  7,450  miles)  of  streets 
and  highways,  including  those  under  construction,  at  the  end  of 
1910;  and  the  Government  has  appropriated  31,000,000  pesetas 
($5,981,556)  for  the  repair  of  roads  throughout  Spain,  much  of  which 
will  probably  be  spent  in  this  district.  The  municipality  is  con- 
tinuing the  repaving  of  Madrid's  streets  with  asphalt,  and  materials 
may  be  purchased  in  the  United  States.  When  the  work  is  com- 
pleted it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  two-wheeled  carts  and  wagons 
that  wear  out  the  surface  so  rapidly.  This  will  aiford  an  opportunity 
for  American  motor-truck  manufacturers  to  extend  their  sales  in 
Madrid. 

Mileage  of  Tramway  Lines. 

There  are  109  kilometers  (67.73  miles)  of  tramway  lines  in  this 
district,  all  in  the  city  of  Madrid.  During  1916  a  iiew  line  (1.86 
miles)  was  opened  between  Moncloa  and  the  Campo  de  Golf.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Anuario  de  Ferrocarriles  y  Tranvias,  only  85.62  miles 
of  railways  and  tram  lines  were  constructed  in  Spain  during  the  year. 
A  new  electric  line  between  Madrid,  Navacerrada,  Puerto  de  la 
Fuenfria,  and  Torrelaguna  (78.29  miles),  with  1-meter  gauge,  is  pro- 
jected. Excmo.  Seilor  Conde  de  Peha  Eamiro,  Secretario  del  Con- 
greso  de  los  Diputados,  IMadrid,  may  be  questioned  with  regard  to 
the  opportunities  in  connection  with  this  line. 

Branches  have  been  proposed  to  connect  the  four  important  mar- 
kets of  Carmen,  San  5liguel,  Le  Cebada,  and  Los  Mostenses  with 
the  tramway  system  of  Madrid,  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise. There  has  been  considerable  opposition  in  the  Ayun- 
tainiento  (municipal  government)  to  the  construction  of  a  subway 
system  in  this  city,  which  would  run  both  from  iiortli  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west,  with  stations  at  the  connecting  points  of  surface 
lines  as  well  as  in  the  outlying  districts.  This  would  involve  a 
heavy  expenditure  and  necessitate  the  purchase  of  large  quantities 
of  supplies  and  raw-  materials,  which  might  profitably  be  furnished 
by  the  United  States. 
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New  Railway  Equipnient — Heavier  Mails — Telephone  Lines. 

The  Campania  de  Ferrocarriles  del  Xorte  contemplates  improve- 
ments to  its  stati(m  and  a  double-track  line  from  the  Escorial  to 
A\'ila.  Accortliiig  to  tlie  Gaceta  de  los  C'aminos  de  Hierro,  this  com- 
pany has  bought  in  America  1,500  freight  cars,  of  20  tons  each, 
and  15  locomotives,  and  is  considering  additional  purchases. 

Statistics  for  Madrid  in  191G  compiled  by  the  Central  Post  Office 
show  11,046  more  insured  letters  than  in  1915,  with  a  total  value  of 
6-1,139,143  pesetas  ($12,382,074)  ;  the  average  daily  number  of  regis- 
tered letters  Avas  7,400,  against  5,600  in  1915 ;  and  the  average  daily 
number  of  parcel-post  packages  was  1,463,  compared  with  1,037  in 
1915.  ..." 

Several  new  telephone  lines  were  established  in  the  district  during 
1910.  There  is  one  urban  telephone  for  each  571  persons  in  Spain 
and  one  interurban  for  each  15,000  persons,  there  being  only  108  im- 
portant towns  with  telephone  service.  In  the  city  of  Madrid  the 
local  telephone  company  increased  the  number  of  its  subscribers  and 
established  two  new  exchanges. 

Crop  Acreage  and  Yield — I^ve  Stock. 

According  to  the  Anunrio  Estadistico  de  Espana  for  1915,  of  the 
13,030,851  acres  which  comprise  the  Eegion  Central  (the  Provinces 
of  Cuenca,  Guadalajara,  Madrid,  and  Toledo),  3,468,761  acres  are 
productive,  being  planted  as  follows:  Cereals,  2,356,050  acres;  vine- 
yards, 448,031;  vegetables,  268,814;  olives,  199,534;  industrial  plants 
(flax,  etc.),  172,668;  natural  pasture  lands,  13,440;  sown  pasture 
lands,  6,380;  and  orchards,  3,844.  There  was  an  unproductive  acre- 
age of  9,562,087.  The  estimated  value  of  agricultural  lands  was 
350,118,786  pesetas  ($65,590,499). 

In  the  Eegion  Central  the  crops  for  the  years  1915  and  1916,  in 
metric  quintals  of  220.46  pounds,  were:  Wheat,  5,356,575  and 
4,700,972;  barley,  3,955,575  and  3,489,827;  oats,  1,712.785  and 
924,878;  rye,  4lf,600  and  357,537;  and  corn,  21,100  and  19,825.  The 
decline  in  1916  is  attributed  to  the  heat  during  May  and  the  dry 
spell  that  followed. 

The  best-known  wine  in  this  district  is  the  Valdepehas,  of  which 
105,671  gallons  were  exported  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1916.  The 
total  production  of  wine  in  1916  w^as  125,458,453  gallons.  The  grape 
crop,  which  is  devoted  largely  to  the  manufacture  of  wine,  was  about 
8,000,000  metric  quintals. 

Although  many  fruits  and  nuts  are  produced  in  the  Madrid  dis- 
trict, principally  pears,  plums,  figs,  cherries,  apricots,  almonds,  and 
walnuts,  recent  statistics  can  not  be  obtained;  the  value  in  1913  was 
about  $386,100. 

The  Provinces  of  Cuenca  and  Segovia  rank  first  and  fourth  in 
Spain  in  the  production  of  timber,  with  a  yearly  output  of  78,476,400 
cubic  yards. 

The  cattle  industry  in  the  Province  of  Salamanca  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Spain.  In  the  Region  Central  the  number  of 
animals  in  1916  was  as  follows:  Plorses,  22,965;  mules,  139,684;  asses, 
93,651;  cattle,  111,028;  sheep,  2,255,874;  goats,  322,484;  and  pigs, 
145,085.  The  latest  statistics  value  the  poultry'  in  the  Region  Central 
at  $3,474,903. 
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Mineral  Development. 

The  minoral  prodiictioii  of  the  Madrid  consular  district  in  1915 
was  vahied  at  32,177,020  pesetas  ($6,211,780),  or  approximately  one- 
twentieth  of  the  total  national  production,  625,G07,5G8  pesetas 
($120,773,061).  Much  of  the  quicksilver,  coal,  salt,  silver,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  other  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  is  not  developed! 
although  controlled  by  concessionaires.  Of  that  actually  exploited, 
the  ciuicksilver  of  Almadcn,  in  the  Province  of  Ciudad  Real,  is  the 
most  important.  The  laborers  employed  in  those  mines  numbered 
1,237.  and  the  output  for  1915  was  10,091,241  metric  tons  of  ore. 

From  the  coal  mines  of  Ciudad  Real  in  1916  approximately  600,000 
metric  tons  of  coal  were  extracted,  constituting  (according  to  the 
Economista  of  Madrid)  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  coal  production 
of  Spain,  which  was  4,686,71:7  metric  tons,  the  total  consumption  for 
the  year  being  about  6,500,000  metric  tons.  Coal  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1915  were  81,202  metric  tons,  and  this  (luantit3^  with 
adequate  transportation  facilities,  might  be  increased  considerably, 
provided  the  coal  lands  of  Spain  be  not  further  developed.  In  the 
Province  of  Ciudad  Real  alone,  17,040  acres  are  unexploited,  against 
1,051  being  worked,  and  similar  figures  for  the  Kingdom  would 
probably  show  the  same  ratio  in  the  other  coal-mining  districts. 

The  Province  of  Cuenca  contains  salt  mines,  with  a  superficial 
area  of  67  acres,  and  numerous  stone  quarries;  in  Guadalajara  salt, 
iron,  and  silver  mines  are  being  developed,  with  a  total  superficial 
area  of  304  acres;  in  the  Province  of  Madrid  the  exploitation  covers 
173  acres  of  mineral  lands,  containing  copper,  salt,  and  sulphate  of 
soda  and  nmnerous  marble  and  granite  quarries;  and  in  Salamanca 
are  a  tin  mine  and  four  wolfram  mines  with  a  total  superficial  area 
of  173  acres. 

Not  only  in  unexploited  concessions,  but  also  in  the  more  scientific 
and  intensive  operation  of  those  now  under  development  is  there  an 
opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital,  the  sale  of  mining  ma- 
chinery and  supplies,  and  the  opening  of  a  rich  mining  region. 
Hydroelectric  power  is  not  yet  in  general  use  in  central  and  northern 
Spain.  According  to  the  Anuario  Estadistica  cle  Espana  for  1915, 
the  only  important  hydroelectric  plants  in  this  consular  district  were 
at  Guadalajara  (Salto  de  Bolarque),  Santillana  (in  the  Province  of 
Madrid),  and  Cuenca.  The  exports  of  mineral  water  from  this 
district  come  from  the  Carebaiia  springs,  which  sent  15,883  gallons 
to  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  in  1916. 

Industries  in  Madrid  District — Building  Operations. 

Among  the  factories  in  the  Madrid  district  are  the  arms  factory  at 
Toledo,  recentl}'^  enlarged ;  a  ceramic  plant  in  Segovia ;  a  pin  factory 
in  Madrid ;  a  sausage  factory  in  Salamanca ;  a  carpet  factory  in 
Madrid;  a  phosphorus  plant  in  Carabanchel  Bajo,  which  produced 
14,170,195  pounds  in  1915;  lace  factories  in  Almagro  (Ciudad  Real)  ; 
and  an  establishment  of  the  Tabacalera  (tobacco  monopoly)  in 
Madrid.  There  are  many  small  plunts  in  the  8  Provinces  of  this 
district,  classified  as  follows:  Thread  and  fabric  factories,  616; 
metallurgical  industry,  522;  chemical  industry.  1,646;  and  various 
others,  1,054. 

In  1916.  36  new  sociodades  anonimas  (corporations)  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Madrid  consular  district,  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
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$3,801,000,  practically  all  from  Spanish  sources.  Among  them  are 
the  Banco  Espafiol  del  Rio  de  Guinea,  with  a  capital  of  $965,250;  a 
concern  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  paints  and  oxides,  $675,675 ; 
another  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products,  $23,166 ;  and  the 
Compahia  Iberica  de  Telecomunicacion,  organized  for  the  exploita- 
tion in  Spain  and  Portugal  of  the  De  Forest  wireless  telephone  and 
telegraph  system. 

xVn  interesting  project  is  the  proposed  establishment  in  Guadala- 
jara by  the  Hispano-Suiza  Motor  Co..  now  operating  an  automobile 
plant  in  the  Barcelona  district,  of  a  large  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  aeroplane  motors  and  different  classes  of  arms. 

The  Madrid  electric  company.  La  Electra,  acquired  many  ne^Y  sub- 
scribers in  191G  and  v.as  reported  to  have  realized  a  net  profit  for  the 
year  of  $253,360. 

Fewer  buildings  were  constructed  in  1916  than  in  previous  years, 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials.  The  now  post  office  and  the 
Banco  Espanol  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  were  not  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  the  following  building  operations  were  still  to  be  com- 
menced :  Prison  for  female  convicts,  Ministerio  de  Marina,  Ministerio 
de  Instruccion  Publica,  Delcgacion  de  Hacienda,  and  xVudiencia. 
Financial  Conditions — Postal  Savings  Bank. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  value  of  the  Spanish  peseta 
has  increased  greatly.  In  January,  191f),  exchange  on  Paris  was 
89.81,  London  25.07,'  and  New  York  5.27 :  in  December,  1916,  the 
franc  had  dropped  to  80,  the  pound  sterling  to  22.20,  and  the  dollar 
to  4.87. 

Public  securities  have  experienced  frequent  and  considerable 
fluctuations.  On  June  30,  1914,  the  interior  4  per  cent  debt  was 
quoted  at  81,  the  5  per  cent  amortizable  at  100.10,  and  the  4  per  cent 
amor  'zable  at  91.  The  range  of  these  securities  during  the  last  three 
years  was  as  follows:  Interior,  high  81.10  and  low  70  in  1914,  high 
73.45  and  Ioav  69  in  1915,  high  76.65  and  low  71  in  1916:  5  per  cent 
amortizable,  high  100.75  and  low  90  in  1914,  hih  95.75  and  low  90.35 
in  1915, '--'  ~h  100.25  and  low  93.85  in  1916 ;  and  4  per  cent  amortizable, 
high  92.25  and  low  83  in  1914,  high  88.50  and  low  82.25  in  1915,  high 
92  and  low  85  in  1916. 

Duri:  g  1916  act'  .ity  in  tlie  Bourse  was  slight,  although  a  rise  was 
reported  in  the  shares  of  certain  banks  and  sugar,  metallurgical,  and 
shii>ping  interests. 

The  Bank  of  Spain,  which  had  542,000.000  pesetas  ($104,633,204) 
in  gold  in  its  vaults  in  July,  1914.  with  1,919,000,000  paper  pesetas 
($370,463,320)  in  circulation,  and  Avhose  discount  rate  for  that  year 
was  4^  per  cent,  had  increased  its  gold  supply  to  1,340,000,000 
pesetas  ($258,687,256)  and  its  paper  money  in  circulation  to  2,360,- 
000,000  pesetas  ($155,598,455),  in  December,  1916,  the  discount  rate 
remaining  unchanged. 

A  postal  savings  bank,  with  central  offices  in  Madrid,  was  estab- 
lished in  May,  1916,  and  its  deposits  during  the  year  were  24.671.139 
pesetas  ($1,762,768),  or  123.18  pesetas  ($23.78)  for  each  100  in- 
habitants. 

Profits  of  Banco  Hispano-Americano — Banking  Development. 

In  IMadi-id  the  Banco  Hispano-Americano,  which  suspended  pay- 
ments in  1913  but  subsequently  reopened  its  doors,  reported  for  1916 
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gross  earnings  of  14,408,035  pesetas  ($2,781,500),  against  8,622,987 
pesetas  ($1,004,009)  in  1915,  and  a  net  profit  in  1910  of  4,220,029 
pesetas  ($815,951),  compared  with  3,299,315  pesetas  ($030,933)  in 
1915,  its  entire  business  with  America  for  1910  amounting  to  509,- 
000,000  pesetas  ($109,845,500),  against  310,000,000  pesetas  ($01,003.- 
861)  in  1915. 

Prospective  profits  from  Spanish- American  and  other  foreign  ex- 
change and  general  operations  were  tlie  probable  cause  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  Madrid  of  a  branch  of  the  Banco  Anglo-Sudamericano 
and  of  the  proposal  for  a  branch  of  the  London  County  and  West- 
minster Bank.  The  projected  American  bank  in  Madrid,  which  was 
carefully  studied  by  certain  banking  interests  during  the  year,  has 
not  yet  materialized.  Representatives  of  an  American  corporation 
spent  several  months  in  Spain  during  1910  and  the  earlj'  part  of 
1917,  and  were  cordially  received  by  the  Spanish  Government. 
Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

Shipments  of  licorice  root,  the  leading  article  exported  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States  in  1915,  declined  from  1,428,201  pounds, 
valued  at  $109,704,  to  548,722  pounds,  valued  at  $00,108,  in  1910 ;  but 
there  was  a  material  gain  in  all  the  other  items,  increasing  the  total 
value  to  more  than  three  times  the  amount  in  the  previous  year. 

The  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at 
Madrid  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and  possessions  during  the 
past  two  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


1915 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Antiquities 

Books 

Fertilizers 

Garlic 

Household  effects 

Licorice  root 

I'aintmgs,  oil 

Precious    and    semiprecious 

stones 

Rags,  cotton,  and  Linen 

Skins,  goat 

Soap,  castile 

Tapestries  and  rugs 

Wool 

All  other  articles 


So,  226 
3, 22G 
3,399 
1,201 

37,420 
109,704 

22,eS2 

17,967- 


4,027 
41,413 


10,919 
1,349 


Total I     257,939 


1916 


S1C3,722 
7, 786 
11,292 
9,702 


60, 168 
62, 755 


220, 
47, 
112, 
143, 
5, 


879,472 


Articles. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Books 

Household  effects. 

Mineral  water 

Wine 

All  other  articles.. 


Total. 


TO  PORTO  P.ICO. 


Books 

Mineral  water 

Perfumery  and  toilet  articles. 
All  other  articles 


Total. 


$10, 528 


4,193 

39, 676 

1,583 


55,980 


3,999 

G,  816 

6,039 

446 


17,300 


1916 


$6, 714 
9, 5.53 
4,103 

51,465 
1,314 

73, 149 


2,818 

6,350 

7,676 

593 


17,437 


SEVILLE, 


By  Consul  AAilbur  T.  (Jracey,  May  lO. 


The  consular  district  of  Seville,  comprising  the  six  Provinces  of 
Seville,  Cadiz,  Cordoba,  Huelva.  Caceres,  and  Badajoz,  is  mainly 
agricultural,  producing  wheat,  barley,  maize,  rye,  horse  beans,  chick- 
peas, canary  seed,  and  other  field  crops,  beside  large  quantities  of 
cork,  olives,  oranges,  and  grapes. 

In  the  center  of  this  district  is  located  the  cit}'  of  Jerez  de  la 
Frontera,  where  an  American  consulate  was  located  until  August, 
1910;  articles  previously  invoiced  there  for  the  United  States  now 
appear  in  the  Seville  returns.  The  wine  industry  at  Jerez  de  la 
Frontera  is  important. 
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Dollar  Exchange  in  American  Transactions. 

There  was  little  change  in  financial  conditions  during  1016.  Money 
■was  fairl}^  easy.  The  value  of  the  dollar  declined  from  5.50  pesetas' 
in  January  to  4.63  pesetas  in  December.  This  low  exchange  assisted 
somewhat  in  increasing  purchases  from  the  United  States.  The 
pound  sterling  and  tlie  fi'anc  fell  proportionately. 

Dollar  exchange  became  more  frequent  in  negotiations  between 
Seville  and  the  United  States,  and  will  be  used  still  more  with  better 
banking  facilities  and  Avith  heavier  imports  of  American  goods. 
Owing  to  the  large  exports  from  Seville  to  the  United  States  and 
the  small  imports  to  that  country,  the  price  of  dollars  is  lower  in 
Seville  than  elsewhere  in  Spain,  especially  in  Barcelona,  where  the 
balance  of  trade  is  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
Construction  Work — Mining. 

Building  operations  were  restricted  in  1916  by  the  high  cost  of 
materials.  One  exposition  building  was  completed,  and  another 
begun;  some  new  villas  were  constructed;  ground  was  broken  for 
the  foundations  of  the  new  Grand  Hotel;  and  the  Bank  of  Spain 
acquired  land  for  its  new  building. 

Little  progress  was  made  during  the  year  on  the  Alfonso  XIII 
canal.  The  various  bridge  projects  were  considered,  but  not  finally 
decided  upon,  and  it  is  not  likel}^  that  much  Avork  will  be  done  on  the 
waterway  until  the  end  of  the  wnv. 

Mining  activities  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  preceding 
year.     Larger  quantities  of  iron  pj'rites,  sulphur  ore,  and  copper 
pyrites  were  shipped  from  Seville. 
The  Import  Trade  of  Seville. 

The  import  trade  showed  u  slight  decrease  in  1916,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  ships,  the  difficulty  of  securing  freight 
space,  the  high  cost  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  decreased  earning 
capacity  of  the  local  population,  which  reduced  the  demand  for 
imported  luxuries.  r 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  quantity  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


Cement 

Clav,  pottery 

Coal 

Coflee 

Cotton  thread 

Fertilizers: 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Phosphates 

Prepared 

Sulpliates 

Fish,  cod 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Iron — 

Bars 

Plates 

other 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Steel  bars  and  plates 

Tubes  and  pipes 

Wire,  copper  and  steel. . 

other 

Jute,  raw 

Leather,  shoe  and  sole 


1915 

1916 

Short  ion... 

Short  tons. 

10,951 

15, 078 

5,805 

C,114 

107, 7.71 

S4,050 

2,  ii20 

3,219 

1,070 

1,220  j 

025 

3.S0  1 

24, 5SG 

39, 189  1 

1,022 

791  ' 

457 

400  1 

2, 020 

1,284 

7,004 

8,439 

1,400 

2,043 

11,  (wS 

12,297 

1,251 

3,279 

3,3(i3 

2,983 

f38 

1,104 

'.  09 

970 

3,  .501 

3,973 

2,  iiOO 

2,078 

302 

290 

Articles. 


Maize 

Oil: 

Industrial 

Petroleum 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Potatoes./. 

Railway  materials 

Rice. . ." 

Soda 

Sugar 

Tar  and  pitch 

Textiles 

Tin 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured  

Wheat : 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Planks  and  Iwards 

Other 

All  otlicr  art  icles 

Total 


Sliort  tons. 
7,128 

2, 510 
5, 145 
2,877 
2, 950 
1.000 
4, 171 
4,94S 

3',  724 
5,408 
2,799 

1,336 
7,132 

32,230 

■  382 
50, 820 


345, 322 


1916 


Short  toTUi. 
3,872 

2,047 
6,429 
2,0S7 
1,844 
3.57 
3,522 
4,8t>4 
I..593 
0,802 
5,730 
3,690 

1,450 
12,250 

26,421 

893 

46,484 


322,372 
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Coffee  imports  rose  because  the  markets  of  Austria  and  Germany 
Avere  closed  and  the  excess  of  the  product  in  the  exporting  countries 
resulted  in  a  considerable  fall  in  prices.  The  increase  in  iron  bars 
was  due  to  the  shipment  to  France  of  many  bars  manufactured  in 
Spain,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  buy  from  the  United  States. 
Tar  and  pitch  gained  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  coal  and  the  use 
of  pitch  by  the  railway  comi^ailies  in  the  manufacture  of  briquettes. 
The  larger  imports  of  tin  were  to  replace  domestic  tin  plate  exported 
to  France  and  England  and  to  be  employed  in  making  sardine  and 
olive-oil  containers.  The  local  shortage  in  wheat  was  made  up  by 
increased  shipments  from  the  United  States. 

Difficulty  of  securing  cargo  space  and  general  retrenchment  in  con- 
struction work  caused  a  decline  in  imports  of  cement.  The  reduced 
receipts  of  coal,  due  to  the  shipping  situation,  seriou.sly  affected  sev- 
eral local  industries.  High  prices,  placing  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  poorer  classes,  brought  about  a  decrease  in  codfish.  Seville 
factories  produced  more  ])reparGd  fertilizers  and  imports  fell  cor- 
respondingly. The  lack  of  ships  had  much  to  do  with  the  decline  in 
industrial  oil  and  lumber  (planks  arid  boards),  although  the  latter 
commodity  suffered  more  from  advanced  freight  rates.  Since  the 
war  began  the  charges  on  lumber  from  Kussia,  P'inland,  and  Sweden 
to  Seville  have  been  raised  from  70  francs  per  standard  to  .525  francs. 
As  more  sugar  was  produced  in  Spain,  less  was  brought  from  abroad. 

ImTJorts  from  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in  191G,  in 
short  tons,  were:  Barrels,  300;  cardboard,  3.77;  copper  bars,  150; 
copper  wire,  '2.9,1 ;  drugs  and  chemical  products,  35 ;  dynamos,  9 ; 
carriage  frames.  11;  hemp.  62;  hemp  twine,  96;  hinges,  6;  iron  beds, 
2.37;  iron  bars,  115;  iron  hoops,  16;  iron  pipes,  10;  iron  plates,  15; 
agricultural  nuichinery,  2,001;  nails  and  screws,  14;  lubricating  oil, 
1,035 ;  crude  petroleum,  5,293 ;  paraffin,  88 ;  phosphates,  13,547 ;  pork, 
29;  sand  cloth^  2.27;  sausage  casings,  31;  tar,  17;  machine  tools.  041; 
wheat,  11,409;  wheels  and  motors,  24;  and  wood  pipes,  11. 

During  1916  the  new  American  products  appearing  in  the  Seville 
statistics  included  bicycles,  dynamos,  carriage  frames,  glassware, 
hemp,  hemp  twine,  instruments  (measuring,  medical,  and  musical), 
iron  plates,  table  knives,  kitchen  utensils,  locks,  notions,  porcelain, 
sandpaper,  sand  cloth,  scissors,  soap,  toys,  wdieels  and  motors,  watches 
and  clocks,  wooden  piping,  and  zinc  manufactures. 

The  general  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  affected 
the  following  articles:  Cardboard,  from  1,060 to  7,540  pounds;  copper 
bars,  from  103  to  150  tons ;  drugs  and  chemical  products,  from  4  to  35 
tons;  iron  bai's,  from  4  to  115  tons;  lubricating  oil,  from  897  to  1,035 
tons;  agricultural  machiner3%  from  233  to  2,004  tons;  and  auto- 
mobiles, hardware,  lumber,  paper,  pumps,  safes,  sausage  casings, 
varnish,  and  wheat. 

The  Seville  consulate  continued  during  the  year  its  publication  of 
trade  notes  about  American  firms  and  their  products. 
Greater  Volume  of  Exports  in  1916. 

There  was  a  satisfactory-  increase  in  exports  from  Seville  during 
the  past  year  despite  the  scarcity  of  ocean  carriers.  Some  of  the 
articles  that  gained  were  beans  and  corn,  mostly  for  the  Spanish 
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forces  in  Morocco;  soap,  owing  to  a  shortage  in  other  countries; 
copper  pyrites,  because  many  shipments  that  formerly  went  to 
Huelva  from  the  Pefia  mines  are  now  brought  to  Seville  by  the  new 
railway;  and  quicksilver,  owing  to  the  demand  from  France,  where 
it  is  used  in  the  niiniufacture  of  fulminate. 

The  quantity  of  the  chief  articles  exported  from  Seville  during  the 
past  two  3^ears  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  statement: 


Articles. 


Bran 

Breadstnfl.s: 

Barlev  and  oats. . .. 

Flour'. 

Maizo 

Wheat , 

Bricks 

Canary  .seed 

Chick-peas 

Copper,  bars  and  shells. 

Cork  waste 

Cork  wood 

Corks 

Crockery 

Horse  beans , 

Lead,  pigs  and  plates. . 
Licorice,  paste  and  root 
Metals  and  minerals: 

Copper — 

Ore 


1915 

1916 

Short  tons. 

Short  torn. 

0,008 

4,730 

12,12.5 

3,297 

3,248 

4,209 

4,439 

12,278 

6,204 

5,698 

1,459 

1,434 

1,913 

2,816 

15,524 

11,297 

r,m 

1,922 

4,302 

4,908 

2,106 

3,293 

873 

•827 

1,086 

1,376 

7,998 

9,750 

46,  G92 

42, 983 

1,415 

1,337 

2,429 

132 

Articles. 


Metals  and  minerals— Con.: 
Copper— Continued. 

Pyrites 

Iron  ore 

Lead,  argentiferous 

CJuicksilver 

Other 

Oil,  olive 

Olives 

Oranges 

Soap,  common 

Straw 

Tiles 

Wine 

Wool 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1915 


Sliort  tons. 

164,053 

321,437 

0,208 

454 

999 

43,471 

19, 333 

8, 546 

7, 605 

3, 386 

126 

0,482 

572 

23,043 


1910 


725,425 


Short  ions. 

286,081 

280,414 

5,362 

1,192 

692 

44,482 

32,144 

6,862 

8,193 

3,142 

116 

6,162 

530 

55,572 


843,537 


Exports  to  United  States — Record  Olive  Shipments, 

Among  the  leading  articles  declared  at  the  Seville  consulate  for 
export  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years  were:  Cork 
wood,  $111,390  in  1915  and  $306,215  in  1916;  green  sulphur  oil, 
$339,746  and  $549,408;  and  olives,  $1,227,336  and  $2,173,036.  New 
items  in  1916  were :  Chestnuts,  $17,987 ;  glycerin,  $8,838 ;  white  olive- 
oil  soap,  $3,992;  and  wool,  $21,862.  There  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  1916,  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  shipments  from  Jerez 
de  la  Frontera  and  bj^  larger  consignments  of  olives,  olive  oil,  green 
sulphur  oil,  and  other  products. 

In  olive  exports  to  the  United  States  1916  was  a  record  year,  with 
4,457,168  gallons,  valued  at  $2,173,036,  against  2,859,664  gallons, 
$1,227,336,  in  1915,  and  1,146,387  gallons,  $1,765,737,  in  1914.  The 
years  to  be  compared  are  1914  and  1916,  the  olive  crops  of  Seville 
being  considered  in  biennial  periods  because  alternate  seasons  bring 
good  and  poor  yields. 

The  crop  of  1916  was  a  failure  and  did  not  amount  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  1915  yield,  so  that  even  with  some  1915  fruit  left  over  the  total 
available  supply  at  the  beginning  of  1917  was  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  annual  consumption. 

The  crop  of  queen  oKa'cs  in  the  autumn  of  1915  was  large,  and 
prices  in  January,  1916,  were  low,  but  the  heavy  demand,  principally 
from  the  United  States,  made  quotations  rise  steadily,  the  highest 
point  being  reached  in  May  and  sustained  until  August,  when  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage  to  the  United  States  cau.sed  a  regression  at  the  end 
of  the  .year  to  the  February  leA^el.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of 
transport,  the  quantity  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1916  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  year,  the  total  being  about  25,000  hogsheads. 

The  yield  of  manzanilla  olives  was  good  in  1915  and  limited  in 
1916.    The  Latin-American  market  was  below  normal,  but  the  excep- 
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tional  sales  of  this  fruit  stuffed  with  sweet  peppers,  larcjely  to  tlie 
United  States,  kept  prices  steady.  Pepper  stuffed  queens  brought 
good  prices  throughout  the  year.  The  increased  demand  for  small 
sizes  was  due  to  higher  freight  rates  and  packing  costs. 

Increased  Shipments  of  Cork  Wood  and  Manufactures — Other  Increases. 

The  exports  of  cork  wood  to  the  United  States  increased  from 
1,673,502  pounds,  valued  at  $111,390  in  1915,  to  2,009,346  pounds, 
valued  at  $306,215  in  1916;  cork  shavings,  from  2,921,114  to  4,324,526 
pounds;  and  cork  manufactures,  from  478,894  to  2,213,104  pounds. 
The  increase  in  the  last  item  was  due  to  the  completion  in  1915  of 
the  plant  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  an  American  concern,  for  the 
manufacture  of  cork  insulating  boards,  a  large  quantity  of  which 
were  shipped  during  the  year.  The  gain  in  cork  wood  and  shavings 
came  from  a  greater  demand  in  the  United  States. 

Garlic  shipments  to  the  United  States  increased  from  34,495 
pounds  in  1915  to  172,475  pounds  in  1916,  because  American  importers 
could  not  obtain  supplies  in  other  countries  from  which  they  had 
previously  purchased.  Licorice  paste  increased  from  51,491  to  92,542 
pounds,  and  licorice  root  from  1,141,718  to  2,103,346  pounds.  Green 
sulphur  oil,  which  has  displayed  marked  annual  increases,  gained  in 
1916  from  5,281,370  to  8,2411123  pounds.  Olive  oil  advanced  from 
179,271  to  449,874  gallons.  Ground  pepper  exports  were  16,357 
pounds  in  1915  and  79,415  pounds  in  1916. 

Dry  goatskins,  312,386  pounds,  and  dry  lambskins,  8,125  pounds, 
were  new  items.  Most  of  these  are  shipped  from  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
but  invoiced  at  Seville,  being  produced  in  the  Province  of  Badajoz. 
Castile  soap  gained  from  35,951  pounds  in  1915  to  101,349  pounds  in 
1916;  white  olive-oil  soap,  a  new  export,  was  valued  at  $3,992  for 
63,408  pounds.  Walnuts,  73,142  pounds,  and  crude  wool,  worth 
$21,862,  were  other  items  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  1916. 

Minerals  and  Oranges  Decrease — Sulphur  Oil  Industry. 

The  export  of  minerals  to  the  United  States,  especially  iron  pyrites, 
was  affected  by  the  lack  of  tonnage,  falling  from  50,275  to  25.345 
tons.  Oranges  declined  from  600  to  250  boxes,  owing  to  the  greater 
demand  for  them  in  England,  where  they  are  made  into  marmalade. 
The  whole  of  the  1917  crop  was  sold  early  in  January  at  good  prices, 
about  16  pesetas  ($3.09)  per  half  chest  of  approximate!}'  60  kilos  of 
fruit,  f,  o.  b.  Seville. 

The  sulphur  oil  industry  has  been  developed  extensivel}'  during  the 
last  decade,  with  marked  increases  in  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Total  shipments  from  Seville  to  that  country  in  1916  were  about  13,000 
barrels.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  other  fatty  substances  suitable 
for  soap  manufacture  having  caused  a  heavy  demand  for  this  article, 
prices  rose  steadily;  and  the  advance  was  further  stimulated  by  the 
shortage  of  the  olive  crop,  estimated  at  only  one-third  of  the  average. 
At  the  beginning  of  1916  the  factory  price  was  about  70  pesetas 
($13.51)  per  lOOldlos;  a  year  later  it  was  95  pesetas  ($18.34). 

Early  in  1917  an  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  Spanish  Government 
by  the  leading  soap  manufacturers  to  prohibit  the  export  of  this 
article,  so  that  available  supplies  might  be  used  for  domestic  trade 
purposes. 
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Declared  Exports  from  Jerez — Wine  Production, 

The  pi-incipal  exports  declared  at  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  for  the 
United  States  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  were  4G4  gallons 
of  anisette,  $1,225;  2,848  gallons  of  brandy,  $G,352;  52,800  pounds  of 
Spanish  earth,  $1,220;  249,618  gallons  of  still  wine,  $263,748;  other 
articles,  $1,481 ;  total,  $274,026,  against  $216,081  for  the  whole  calen- 
dar year  1915.  To  the  Philippines  were  shipped  3,481  gallons  of 
brandv,  $12,369;  4.580  gallons  of  still  wines,  $8,644;  and  other  ar- 
ticles,"$128;  total,  $21,141,  against  $30,904  for  1915.  Porto  Kico  took 
1,259  gallons  of  brandy,  $4,887;  1,528  gallons  of  vinegar,  $796;  5,025 
gallons  of  still  wines,  $10,351 ;  and  other  articles,  $554 ;  total,  $16,588, 
against  $21,366  for  1915. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Gremio  de  Criadores  y  Exportadores  de 
Vino,  of  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  give  the  production  of  still  wines  as 
21,108  butts  in  1915  and  31,213  butts  in  1916  (1  butt=490.7  liters). 
The  special  inspector  of  alcohol,  a  (lovernment  official,  reports  the 
following  output  in  1916:  Anisette,  14,500  liters;  cana,  64  liters; 
cofiac  (brandy),  1,632,740  liters;  gin,  91  liters;  liquors,  6,043  liters; 
and  rum,  707  liters.    Sherry  is  probably  included  under  cofiac. 

CADIZ  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Jaiiceu  Sanderson.  May  7. 

The  wine  trade  of  this  district  enjoyed  its  record  year  in  1916, 
Avith  exports  of  6,585,120  gallons,  an  increase  of  2,975,265  over  1915. 
Government  restrictions  and  reduced  production  owing  to  war  condi- 
tions made  it  difficult  to  obtain  wine  from  France,  and  buj'ers  were 
obliged  to  seek  their  requirements  in  other  markets;  even  France 
bought  a  great  deal  of  Spanish  wine.  Denmark  took  1,379,400  gal- 
lons, against  251,169  in  1915.  In  both  quantity  and  quality  Spanish 
wine  production  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year.  Salt  exports 
in  1916  were  181,212  tons,  about  the  same  quantity  as  in  1915. 

The  supply  of  coal  for  industries  and  shipping  is  inadequate  for 
the  demand,  and  the  price  has  risen  to  $40  per  ton.  Imports  in  1916, 
24,176  tons,  were  13,000  less  than  in  1915  on  account  of  British  ex- 
port restrictions  and  scarcity  of  ships.  The  onl}-  cargo  of  American 
coal  received  at  this  port  during  the  year  was  destined  for  Jerez  de  la 
Frontera.  Of  the  24,176  tons  of  coal  imported,  15,000  were  for  the 
new  floating  coal  depot  in  Cadiz  harbor,  which  lias  4  Temperley 
transporters. 

Port  Works — Shipbuilding. 

The  contractors  obtained  an  extension  of  three  years  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  harbor  improvements  at  Cadiz,  originally  scheduled 
for  August,  1917.  The  prolongation  of  the  Eeina  Victoria  quay  is 
well  advanced  and  will  probably  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  A  depth  of  33  feet  is  being  dredged  alongside  this  pier,  as 
well  as  near  the  new  quay  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  which  is 
to  be  completed  in  two  years. 

The  San  Felipe  breakwater  is  being  extended  325  feet  to  a  total 
length  of  2,850  feet.  An  additional  steam  crane  was  installed  on  the 
Reina  Victoria  quay  to  handle  heavy  ])ackages  up  tc  14  tons.  The 
new  elcftric  cranes  have  a  lifting  capacity  of  3  tons. 

Tile  shipbuilding  company,  La  Sociedad  Espanola  de  Construccion 
Naval,  had  diiHculty  in  obtaining  materials,  but  completed  one  ship, 
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the  Santa  Isahel;  launched  another,  the  San  Carlos;  and  made  ex- 
tensive repairs  to  many  vessels.  The  keel  of  a  steamship  of  8,000 
gross  tons  for  the  Compahia  Trasatlantica's  Philippine  service  was 
laid. 

Spanish  capitalists  have  bought  and  will  refit  an  old  shipyard, 
abandoned  20  j^ears  ago.  New  machinery  will  be  required  through- 
out and  the  shops  need  thorough  overhauling.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  American  shij^building  machinery.  The  name  of  the  new 
firm  is  Astilleros  Gaditanos,  Cadiz. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  Cadiz — Shipping. 

The  principal  imports  into  Cadiz  and  the  chief  countries  of  origin 
in  1016  were:  Coal,  24,176  tons,  United  Kingdom;  staves,  12,922 
tons.  United  States  and  United  Kingdom ;  tobacco,  7,069  tons,  United 
States  and  Philippines ;  tar,  4,775  tons.  United  Kingdom ;  nitrate  of 
soda,  8,757  tons.  Chile;  and  small  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, ammunition,  jute,  hemp,  etc. 

Wines  and  liquors  were  the  leading  articles  of  export  from  Cadiz 
in  1916,  when  6,585,120  gallons  w^ere  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Denmark,  France,  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Argentina,  Spanish  pos- 
sessions. Norway,  and  other  countries;  the  United  Kingdom,  Nor- 
way, and  Uruguay  took  most  of  the  181,212  tons  of  salt.  Among 
other  items,  very  small  relatively,  were  empty  barrels,  canarj^  seed, 
preserved  fish,  glassware,  olives  and  olive  oil,  and  feedstuffs. 

Shipping  was  somewhat  restricted  during  the  past  year,  when  1,770 
steamers  of  739,803  tons  and  583  sailing  vessels  of  65,812  tons  entered 
the  port  of  Cadiz  and  approximately  the  same  number  cleared  from 
it.  There  were  1,519  Spanish  vessels.  63  British,  60  Norwegian.  45 
Danisli,  31  Dutch,  and  52  of  other  nationalities,  including  3  xVmerican 
ships. 

The  Compaiiia  Trasatlantica  inaugurated  an  extra  monthly  sailing 
between  the  north  of  Spain  and  New  York,  and  continued  its  bi- 
weekly sailings  from  the  south  of  S]:)ain  to  that  port.  The  Philip- 
pine service  is  maintained  by  two  steamers,  which  now  make  the 
voyage  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Four  ships  are  being 
built  for  this  company — two  of  10,000  gross  tons  each  at  Bilbao  and 
Ferrol ;  one  of  8,000  gross  tons  and  one  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  gross 
tons  at  Cadiz. 

Free  Zone  Offers  Advantages  to  Shippers. 

The  bonded  warehouses  comprising  the  free  zone  at  Cadiz  have 
been  in  operation  for  1^  years.  About  11,000  tons  of  goods  were 
entered  and  cleared  during  1916,  the  nationality  of  the  chief  users 
being  American,  Chilean,  Venezuelan,  Cuban,  Uruguayan,  and  Ar- 
gentine. Nearh'  all  the  merchandise  was  carried  in  Spanish  bottoms, 
and  the  following  are  the  principal  commodities  so  far  handled: 
Sugar,  tobacco,  automobiles,  nitrates,  oil,  jute,  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
canned  fish. 

A  few  American  firms  have  already  taken  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  free  zone  of  Cadiz  for  the  introduction  of  auto- 
mobiles into  Spain,  thereby  saving  the  duty  on  the  cases  and  pack- 
ings, as  one  of  the  privileges  attached  to  the  bonded  stores  is  that  of 
removing  all  packing,  mounting  the  cars  ready  for  use.  and  paying 
duty   on  the  net   weight.     Ordinarily   the  gross  weight  would   he 
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charged  for.  Exporters  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  Morocco  use  the  free  zone  at  Cadiz  advantageously  as  a  dis- 
tributing center. 

The  present  inconveniences  will  be  obviated  by  the  establishment 
of  a  sj'stem  of  warrants  which  Avill  allow  of  advances  by  bankers  on 
goods  deposited  and  by  the  construction  of  a  special  wharf  for  ocean 
steamers  provided  with  modern  appliances  for  the  rapid  and  eco- 
nomical handling  of  cai'goes,  and  suitable  and  commodious  ware- 
houses. 
Trade  With  United  States  and  Possessions. 

Of  the  total  shij^ments  invoiced  at  the  American  consular  agency 
at  Cadiz  for  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years,  the  chief 
articles  were  wines  and  liquors,  $288,879  in  1915  and  $475,978  in  191G, 
and  oil,  none  in  1915  and  $64,208  in  1910:  the  total  values  were  $315,- 
048  in  1915  and  $578,067  in  1916.  Exports  to  Porto  Rico,  valued  at 
$1,450  in  1915  and  $2,105  in  1916,  v>ere  principally  wines  and  chick- 
peas; and  shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  aggregating  $6,155  in 
1915  and  $16,523  in  1916,  were  mostly  plaj-ing  cards  and  sardines. 
HaAvaii  took  $295  worth  of  wines  in  1916. 

There  is  now  a  good  opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  to 
increase  their  share  of  Spain's  import  trade.  Purchases  from  the 
United  States  now  comprise  staves,  tobacco,  automobiles,  motorcycles, 
tallow,  timber,  lubricating  oil,  machinery,  hardware,  iron  and  steel 
goods,  wire,  sewing  machines,  sugar,  flour,  canned  beef,  bacon  and 
hams,  lard,  tar,  chemicals,  perfumery,  cotton  goods,  ammunition, 
leather,  and  musical  instruments. 

HUELVA  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  As^nt  AV.  J.  Alcock. 

The  mines  of  the  Huelva  district  exported  2,553,561  tons  of  ore  in 
1916,  an  increase  of  261,328  tons  over  1915.  Shipments  to  the  United 
States  were  1,077,483  tons,  223,943  tons  more  than  in  1915;  to  Great 
Britain,  740,268  tons;  and  to  France,  548,999  tons.  This  activity  in 
the  principal  industry  caused  a  larger  volume  of  foreign  trade  during 
the  past  year  than  had  been  expected.  Of  the  other  exports,  white 
wine  gained  by  7,390,046  gallons  over  1915  and  there  was  a  large 
trade  in  sardines  and  preserved  tunny  fish,  but  marrons  decreased 
by  685  tons,  mainly  on  account  of  lack  of  transport.  The  fig  in- 
dustry continued  to  thrive,  large  quantities  of  the  fruit  being  pur- 
chased by  Cadiz,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona  merchants  for  reexporta- 
tion and  not  appearing  in  the  Huelva  customhouse  returns. 

Exports  of  metals  and  minerals  and  the  chief  countries  of  destina- 
tion in  1916  were :  Carbonate  of  manganese,  6,183  tons,  France ;  cop- 
per ingots,  16,950  tons,  Great  Britain;  copper  ore,  418,992  tons, 
United  States  and  Great  Britain;  copper  precipitate,  10,627  tons. 
Great  liritain;  and  sulphur  ore,  2,100,809  tons,  United  States,  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

Shipments  of  other  connnodities  included  8,425,087  gallons  of  white 
wine  to  France,  Morocco,  and  Great  Britain ;  166.906  goatskins  to  the 
United  States;  2,779  tons  of  figs  to  Great  Britain  and  France;  1,597 
tons  of  marrons  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Itah^;  1,253 
)ns  of  canned  sardines  to  France  and  Great  Britain;  and  smaller 
quantities  of  corks,  cork  waste,  preserved  tunny  fish,  and  Avine  lees. 
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Record  Imports  from  United  States — Shipping. 

The  total  of  27,617  tons  in  1916  is  a  new  record  for  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  this  district.  The  items  were  3,012  tons  of  coal; 
6,819  tons  of  coke;  115  tons  of  fire  bricks;  31  tons  of  electrical  ma- 
terials; 21  tons  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures;  118  tons  of  ma- 
chinery; 352  tons  of  mineral  oils;  11,385  tons  of  pig  iron;  1,205  tons 
of  timber;  and  1,193  tons  of  wheat. 

General  imports  in  1916  and  the  principal  countries  of  origin  Avere: 
Cement,  280  tons,  France;  chemical  products,  180  tons.  Great  Britain; 
coal,  189,832  tons.  Great  Britain  and  United  States;  codfish,  826  tons, 
Great  Britain;  coffee,  711  tons,  Brazil;  coke,  6,819  tons,  United 
States;  fire  bricks,  115  tons.  United  States;  copper  manufactures.  70 
tons.  Great  Britain;  electrical  materials,  221  tons,  Great  Britain; 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  1,897  tons,  Great  Britain;  machinery, 
1,113  tons,  Great  Britain;  mineral  oils,  352  tons.  United  States;  phos- 
phate rock.  20,217  tons,  Algiers;  pig  iron,  20,067  tons.  United  States 
and  Great  Britain;  timber,  7,776  tons,  United  States  and  SAveden; 
and  wheat,  1,193  tons,  United  States. 

The  London  Coal  Co.  established  a  depot  at  this  port  during  the 
year  and  many  vessels  took  advantage  of  its  facilities  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  bunkers  at  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  and  Oran. 

In  1916  a  total  of  1.163  steamers  of  1,157,116  tons  and  1,110  sailing 
vessels  of  19.962  tons  cleared  from  the  port  of  Huelva.  The  principal 
nationalities  represented  by  the  steamers  were:  Spanish,  153  ships 
of  111.370  tons;  British.  315  of  611,732  tons;  Norwegian,  125  of 
115.102  tons;  Danish,  57' of  50,911  tons;  Dutch,  35  of"38,116  tons; 
Swedish,  33  of  37.031  tons;  French,  30  of  39.613  tons;  Italian,  29  of 
13,978  tons;  Portuguese,  17  of  12,286  tons;  and  Belgian.  12  of  17,689 
tons.  Of  the  sailing  vessels,  1,130  of  17,516  tons  were  under  the 
Spanish  flag  and  only  10  were  foreign. 
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